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This striking photograph = 
Wendell. Willkie against Gm 
American background was 
during his recent visit to the Nation 
Memorial at Mount Rushmore in # 
Black Hills of South Dakota: 
likenesses of Washington, J 
Lincoln, and Theodore Roc 
carved in the stone mou 

Mr. Willkie, outspoken ad 
of collective security among Rani 
to keep peace on earth, is at pre 
ent enjoying a new exp ic 
that of being author of a best-sell 
book. His “One World,” justia 
cently published, has already pe 
the half million mark in copies # 

“It is inescapable that 
bé no peace for any part 
world unless the foundaf 
peace are made secure througl 
all parts of the world.”—Weng 
Willkie in “One World.” : 
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THE ALARM CLOCK COMES BACK 


Production of goods for civilian consumption is to be 
increased, but not at the expense of the war effort 


LARM clocks, and that “old reliable” 

kitchen tool, the can opener, are 
ready to make a comeback. Other civ- 
ilian goods, which began to disappear 
from stores when industry was con- 
verted to all-out production, may again 
be found in your neighborhood hard- 
ware or five and ten. 

This does not mean that the produc- 
tion of planes, ships and other weapons 
of war will be reduced to give the 
home front more gadgets. War produc- 
tion must, and will, remain at a record- 
breaking high. Lieutenant General Bre- 
hon Somervell, chief of the Army 
Service of Supply, says that although 
the output of American industry has 
been tremendous, the armies of our 
Allies will not be equipped with all 
their major needs until the end of this 
year, and our own Army “will not be 
so equipped until late in 1944.” 


Three Stages of War Production 


There has, however, been a change 
in the war production setup. War in- 
dustry is entering a third stage. The 
first stage of our war effort—construc- 
tion of factories and machine tools to 
make weapons—passed its peak late in 
1942. This released la:ge amounts of 
steel and other metals 4 use in the 
second stage—production of all types 
of war equipment in as great a volume 
as possible. This stage has ended. Now 
we are entering the third stage—speed- 
ing up production of certain types of 
war goods, and reducing it for others. 

For instance, the output of several 
types of ordnance—tanks, certain guns 
and ammunition, automotive goods, and 
machine tools—is reported to be in ex- 
cess of the demand for them. 

There is also a shortage of available 
shipping space for these materials. 
Therefore, there will be cuts in the 
production ef these items. At the same 
time, the aviatfon industry probably 


will cut the output of training planes 
and fighters and increase its production 
of bombers. Production of cargo ships, 
and escort vessels to fight off submarine 
attacks will be speeded up. 

This excess munitions output in cer- 
tain fields means that many smaller 
war plants can be switched back to 
essential civilian work. For example, the 
decline in machine tool orders will per- 
mit some of these factories to begin 
making replacement parts for civilian 
goods which have been so difficult to 
obtain recently in local hardware stores. 
Other plants that have been using most 
or all of their equipment for the manu- 
facture of war goods may return to the 
production of railroad cars, locomo- 
tives, repair parts, farm machinery, oil 
well drilling supplies, truck parts, and 
even trucks for civilian use. 

In the past few months, a number 
of plants aad run out of war orders. 
They are seeking permission to return 
to the production of essential civilian 
goods. Some of them are developing 
products using non-vital metals. 


Small Business Man Fits In 


This new emphasis on the produc- 
tion of essential civilian et may 
bring aid to the hard-pressed little- 
business man. The small-plants branch 
of the War Production Board has con- 
cluded that it is futile to try to find 
war orders for all small plants. It now 
is turning to the idea of finding essen- 
tial civilian goods production for them. 

WPB Chairman Donald Nelson also 
pointed out that more attention is being 
given to civilian goods because “it is 
just as important that the homefront 
be sound—though lean—as it is for the 
war front to be in good shape.” 

One commentator explained that the 
“humble alarm clock” represents the 
whole idea in brief. 

When war came the Army and Navy 
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and war production officials were more 4 


interested in guns, planes, and shi 


than in alarm clocks. And there were 7 
plenty of clocks on store shelves. Now ™ 


the alarm clock shortage is acute, and 


the big rush for guns, tanks, and planes | 
is over temporarily. Mr. Nelson be.” 


lieves that first things have been put 


1943 (Dec) 67% | 
National Education Associatieg | 
By Dec., ‘43, two dollars out of every three spent will be for goods and services of war. Charts show how long = 
it took to change to war work. White sections show percentage of dollars spent for civilian goods; black for war, ” 








first in the war effort. Now there is = 


time to think of second things, which® 


means alarm clocks and other civilian ™ 


goods. 


per cent of the average production in 


pre-war years. Another WPB order will ™ 
more than double the production of 7 
stoves. Building § 

eep homes in re- 
pair will also be ae available in | 


cooking and heatin 
supplies needed to 


greater amounts. 


\ 
New Civilian Supply Agency 


Workers soon will be able to pur-] 
chase 1,700,000 simply designed but} 
loud alarm clocks to help them get to 
their jobs on time. The output of can 7 
openers will be increased to about* 657 


cl: 


Critics of the WPB have not felt that | 
it has done as much as it could to pro- | 


tect the interests of civilians. A bill was” 


introduced in the Senate by Senator | 
Maloney of Connecticut to establish a7 
powerful independent Civilian Supply 
Agency. The new CSA would replace | 
the Office of Civilian Supply in the = 


War Production Board. 


Under the Maloney Bill, a $12,000- b 
a-year Administrator would have the ™ 
authority to determine the quantities § 
and types of goods and services, includ- = 


ing food, clothing, shelter, fuel, trans- 7 


portation and medical care, nece 


to “keep the civilian population healthy 7 


* 
iN toa a 


and functioning effectively.” If the WPB | 
Chairman, or other war agency chiefs, | 


opposed the Administrator's plans, he 


could appeal to James F. Byrnes, De @ 
rector of Economic Stabilization, for a7 


final decision. 


During hearings on the Maloney Bill ~ 4 
by the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, Chairman Nelson of the 


WPB strongly opposed the measure. 
Production, whether for civilian or mili- 
tary needs, he said, is a common prob- 
lem to be decided by a single agency. 
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PB has that responsibility, he added. 
"To separate the civilian from the over- 
| all production setup would make “suc- 
cessful operation of either impossible.” 


Senator Maloney then asked Nelson 


© whether he believed that someene with 


a full appreciation of the civilian’s needs 
should be in WPB, and given authority 
to speak for civilian requirements. 

Referring to his business activities as 
an executive of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Nelson replied: “I know more about the 
civilian and his needs than any man 
in this room. I’ve sold more goods to 
civilians, and I’ve bought more goods 
for civilians probably than any man in 
the country. . . I'm the man in charge 
of the WPB and I won't take my hat 
off to any man in the United States 
as far as knowing what civilian needs 
are. 


Testimony Before Senate Committee 
Later, Mr. Nelson told Senator Ma- 
loney he agreed that the civilian should 
be more forcefully represented than in 
the past. “I think that can be worked 
out within the WPB,” he explained, 
“and that it would be disastrous to 
create a separate independent agency 
such as you propose in this bill. 
oseph L. Weiner, Director of the 
WPB’s Office of Civilian Supply, de- 
clared that his office was merely a divi- 


From frying pans to plane parts. 


sion within the WPB. It to 
Mr. Nelson and lacked au to 
appeal decisions which the WPB Chair- 
man might make. 

Seeking to discourage action by Con- 
gress on the Maloney Bill, Chairman 
Nelson . announced that Arthur D. 
Whiteside, president of Dun & Brad- 
street, a financial reporting firm, would 
succeed Joseph L, Weiner as vice chair- 
man in charge of civilian supply. 


Reorganization Within WPB 

An order has been drawn up chang- 
ing the name of the Office of Civilian 
Supply to “Office of Civilian Require- 
ments.” WPB Vice Chairman Whiteside 
is given equal rank with Army and 
Navy officers and others in regard to 
the distribution of vital products and 
materials. 

The OCR will be permitted to sched- 
ule the output of essential civilian goods, 
and to oversee their production in 
various plants, just as the armed serv- 
ices do in insuring the prompt delivery 
of their war goods. 

The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee ignored the WPB’s reorgan- 
ization of civilian supply. It unanimously 
approved the Maloney Bill and sent 
the measure to the Senate for debate. 
Committee members contended that 
Chairman Nelson’s maneuvers had not 
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Mdnufacturer, holding plane engine 
5 cover, used to make frying pans before converting to war production. 
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right as 
pene for essential pk as the - 
War and Navy Department, the Mari- 
time Commission, the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare and Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration.” 

“I don’t know why,” declared Senator 
Wagner of New York, “a particular 
claimant has got to be subordinated (to 
the WPB) while the others (Army, _ 
Navy, etc.) are independent. . . .” 


Supporting Chairman Nelson’s objec- 
tions to the Maloney Bill, the New 
York Times warned: 


“As 1944 approaches, bringing with 
it a new national election, we shall 
have to be increasingly on guard against 
a tendency to befriend the civilian con- 
sumer at the expense of the war effort. 
We shall hear it said that ‘civilian 
morale’ must be maintained at a high 
pitch, and so the automobile owner 
must have a new tire or two for pleas- 
ure driving now and then, even though’ 
the production of artificial rubber is 
achieved at the direct expense of the 
—— of high-octane gasoline for 
ghting ere 

“We shall hear it said that we have 
built up so vast a supply of wea 
and ammunition that we can now afford 
to divert more steel and other metals 
to the production of refrigerators and 
radios and other conveniences of life. 
This tendency will be called correcting 
an injustice to the civilian.” 


Arguments For and Against 


The Times insisted, hcwever, that no 
change should be made in the WPB 
setup unless it increased our fighting 
power. “The war comes first,” it con- 
cluded. “The petty comforts and con- 
veniences of the civilian stay-at-home 
have no case at all. We are makin 
no present ‘sacrifice’ in our manner af 
living which deserves even to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with the 
contribution of .our fighting men. . . .” 

In support of the Maloney Bill, the 
New Republic replied that “the needs 
of the dghting forces obviously come 
first; no civilian should have more than - 
the absolute minimum necessary for 
survival; but that minimum is just as 
important in the long run as it is to 
get food and oa to the soldiers 
themselves.” The New Republic be- 
lieves an independent Civilian Supply 
Agency would do a better job fa 
suring a minimum of supplies for civ- 
ilians than the new setup proposed by 
Chairman Nelson. 

Other commentators agreed that the 
WPB was doing a good job on war pro- 
duction, but that it necessarily thought 
in terms of war output and was in- 
clined to give less attention to civilian 
goods. 





A NEW phase 
of the war 
opens as the end 
of the battle of 
Tunisia ap 
proaches There 
are signs every 
where that all 
the world realizes 
this. Generals 
Giraud and de 
Gaulle are making new gestures toward 
etting together. Stalin has taken a 
Fiendlier tone and has begun to prais+ 
the British and American parts in the 
war. Open resistance has broken out 
in Axis-dominated countries like Bul 
garia, Hungary and Rumania. 

“Interest has shifted from the nar 
rowing zone of Tunisia to the next 
step,” writes Anne O’Hare McCormick. 

e question is no longer: How long 
will the Axis hold Africa? It is: After 
Africa, What?” 





The answer, of course, is After 
Africa, Europe; after Tunisia, the 
ramparts of Festung Europa (‘Foi 


tress Europe,” as the Germans call it 
It is as certain as anything can be cer 
tain in war that there wil] be an Allied 
assault on the Continent of Europe 
this summer. As Winston Churchill has 
said, North Africa must “= “not a seat 
but a springboard.’ 


Where Will Hitler Strike? 


We can be sure, too, that there will 
be a German offensive. Germany is far 
from beaten. 

“Hitler’s Reich is on the downgrade, 
but still very strong, very desperate, 
very dangerous,’ says Hanson W. 
Baldwin. “We are in for another sum- 
mer of blood, sweat, toil and tears; for 
Germany will strike to win, if not an 
unlimited victory, at least a limited one, 
and she may come very close to achiev 
ing her purpose.” 

Where will Hitler strike? Strategists 
no longer anticipate an attack through 
either Spain or Turkey. There are no 
signs of German activity on the Span 
i iecatios and wavering Turkey seems 
to have moved definitely into the 
camp of the Allies. Some experts doubt, 
in any case, that Hitler has the men, 
the planes and the supplies to open 
up another front. 

There remains Russia. Hitler has 
always said, “the decision must fall 
in the East,” and every sign indicates 
that there is where his 1943 offensive 
will develop. He has tried twice to 


By Harry B. Murkland 


break Russia and tailed. His third try 
may be his last, but it is sure to be a 
strong one. He has lost between two 
and three million men killed, missing 
or permanently disabled in Russia. But 
by combing the last possible fighting 
man out of German industry, and call 
ing up new classes of youths, he has 
added a million men to his armies this 
year. He probably will not be strong 
enough to strike all along the line in 
Russia, but he can strike hard on a 
limited front. British and Americans 
expect another blow in the south, 
toward the oil fields of the Caucasus 
The Russians themselves think the 
attack will come farther north, possibly 
against Moscow or Leningrad. 

Military critics compare the present 
situation with that of March, 1918. At 
that time, the Germans had just 
strength enough left for one last smash 
ing offensive in France. It came peril 
ously close to winning the war. But 
when it failed, the Germans were 
through. 

Russian confidence has never been 
so high. And the Russians are also 
confident that this time they will not 
have to fight alone. While Hitler faces 
eastward toward the Red armies he 
will also have to face westward toward 
an invading army of Britons and 
Americans. 


Allied Invasion Points 


The Nazis are sure of this, too. It 
is a long line they have to defend, ex- 
tending all the way from Norway to 
the Balkan peninsula. And it must all 
be strong, for they cannot know at 
which point the Allies will choose to 
strike. Indeed, they may strike at more 
than one point at the same time. The 
strongest Nazi wall is probably along 
the Atlantic coast, from Norway to 
Portugal. This line is heavily manned 
by some of Hitler’s best troops, and 
great concrete fortifications have been 
built. Some Frenchmen think that 
Corsica or the Mediterranean coast of 
France would be a softer spot to assault 
than the heavily fortified Atlantic 
coast. 

Another possible point of attack 1s 
Italy. German and Italian leaders have 
been warning their people recently 
that the Allies might attempt to land 


ur Second Year oF War 


Where Do We Stand as Another Summer of Conflict Begins? 


on Sicily or Sardinia even before the 
end of the Tunisian campaign. 

Then there is the Balkan peninsula. 
It was an Allied drive up the Danube 
which marked the beginning of the end 
for the Germans in World War I. There 
are strong Allied forces in the Near 
East within striking distance of the 
Balkans. The British Eighth Army 1s 
getting the headlines mG but Lon- 
don has not forgotten the Ninth and 
Tenth Armies in the Near East, under 
General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson 
There is also a sizeable Polish force in 
that region, as well as some Yugoslav 
troops and two Greek brigades. 

The British have also been quietly 
strengthening their economic and po- 
litical positions in the Near East. A 
through railroad has been completed 
from the Suez Canal to Istanbul, with 
links to Bagdad and Basra. In the po 
litical field, Turkey is openly showing 
sympathy for the United Nations, 
Iraq has declared war on Germany, 
and the important Arab kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia is beginning to take sides 
with us. Hitler has reason to be nervous 
about the Balkans and the Near East 

These, then, are the two big pros- 
pects for the summer: a new German 
offensive in Russia and an Allied assault 
on the Fortress of Europe. But besides 
the Continent of Europe, there are two 
other battlegrounds, important in them- 
selves and important to the development 
of the land fighting. These are the air 
and the sea. The air war is a part of the 
assault on Europe, a part that has al- 
ready started. The Anglo-American 
bombing raids on Germany and the oc- 
cupied countries are destroying German 
war factories, diverting German strength 
from other battlefields, and softening 
up the Continent for invasion. 

The Germans are clearly on the de- 
fensive in the air war, and _ their 
strength is just as clearly declining, 
while that of the Allies is increasing. 

While the Allies have air superiority, 
they do not yet dominate the air. Mr. 
Baldwin warns that “though more Ger- 
man air strength is concentrated in 
Russia than on any other front, it will 
take far larger numbers of Allied planes 


than those now available to beat down © 
force in Western ~ 


the German air 
Europe and soften the industrial core 
of the ‘fortress. It is clear that 
final victory in the air war, like the final 
victory in the sea and land war, will 
not come easily.” 

Finally, there are the German 
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Arrows show possible directions from which Allies could drive against Hitler's ‘Fortress Europe.” 


U-boats, Hitler’s last desperate hope of 
victory, as 25 years ago it was the 
Kaiser's. Allied triumph depends on 
keeping open the sea lanes between 
the “arsenal of democracy” and the 
fighting fronts. The attempt to close 
lanes is one of Hitler’s main efforts. 


a Beating the U-Boat Threat 


Our defenses against the submarine 
have improved greatly and will im- 
prove more. A larger number of under- 
sea raiders are being sunk today than 
at any previous time in the war. But 
so is Germany’s submarine production 
increasing. All other naval building is 
subordinated to it. German shipyards 
— may be turning out as many as 40 
| submarines a month. Grand Admiral 
| Karl Doenitz may have more than 600 
U-boats in his fleet today. The Battle 
of the Atlantic will rise to its full fury 
this summer. On its outcome may de- 
pend whether the Nazis are beaten 












fairly soon, or whether they are able 
to prolong the war. 


War in the Pacific 


We must not forget that another 
phase of the war is being fought on the 
other side of the world, in the Pacific 
and Asia. How fare the Allies and 
Japan in that theater of war? 

There is less action there. We are 
concentrating first on Hitler. We could 
not be strong everywhere, and it was 
the judgment of our leaders that the 
Nazis should be knocked out first. This 
policy is criticized in China and 
Australia and in some American 
circles. Britain and Russia favor it, and 
the general public in America accepts it. 

Our strategy in the Pacific is to hold 
what we have and to prevent the 
Japanese from advancing. We are sav- 
ing the final offensive against Japan 
until after Hitler is disposed of. 

Since the fall of Burma a year ago, 


the Pacific situation has been more or 
less stabilized. The battles of the Coral 
Sea and Midway Island turned back 
the last major Japanese effort to ad- 
vance. Since then, Japan’s chief aim 
seems to have been to Build up a chain 
of naval and air bases along the fringes 
of the territory she has conquered. Be- 
hind the barrier she tries to organize | 
that territory and get from it what 
economic resources she can. 


Allied Strategy 


The strategy of the United Nations, 
on the other hand, is to hold their 
present positions and lines of communi- 
cation, and strengthen them as much 
as possible in preparation for future 
offensives. In the meantime, we wear. 
down the Japanese in the air and on 
the sea. The fact that we are fighting 
defensively in the Pacific does not — 
mean that we are sitting back with © 
arms folded. 















































The Peace 
That Failed 


By Philip Dorf 


Author of Visualized History Series 


ATIES,” wrote the historian 
Gooch, ‘must be judged by their 
fruits.” The dread lest the peace which 
follows the present war prove no more 
lasting than the peace which concluded 
the last one, haunts the minds of states- 
men of the United Nations. 
With that aim in mind, Allied leaders 
are already shaping the preliminaries 
of peace. The speeches of Roosevelt 
and Churchill, the visit of Anthony 
Eden to Washington, the international 
4 convention on food at Hot Springs, 
Be Virginia, and other proposed meetings 
to consider such problems as currency, 
health, transportation and rehabilita- 
tion, are afi part of the pre-conference 
planning. 


Conference at Versailles 


It may be difficult after a lapse of 
twenty-five years to grasp clearly the 
reasons for the tragic failure of the 
Versailles Treaty. 

The outlines of the treaties-to-be 
had already been sketched in the Four- 
teen Points of President Wilson, in the 
speeches of Lloyd George, and in the 
exhaustive aie of ype and 
technical experts. The chiefs of state of 
Great Britain, France and the United 
States attended the Conference in per- 
son, endowing the gathering with a 
prestig. equaled only by the Congress 
of Vienna, a century earlier. Each of 
the “Big Three,” Lloyd George, 
Clemenceau and Wilson, was accom- 
panied by an imposing staff of ad- 
visers, experts and interpreters. 

Yet the organization of the Confer 
ence boded ill for the success of its 
labors. Soviet Russia, which had con- 
cluded its own peace of Brest-Litovsk 
with Germany, was not represented. 
Germany and the other defeated 

ers were barred. It soon developed 
that the Allies were competing among 
themselves. Each wanted as large a 


share as possible of the fruits ot vic- 


tory. The internal dissensions at Paris 
accurately mirrored the unrest prevail- 
ing i Eastern and Central 
Euro Two* important delegations 
withdrew from the Conference before 
its work was completed: the Italian, 
over the failure to obtain Fiume; the 
Chinese, over the assignment of Shan- 
tung to Japan. 


Wilson’s Fourteen Points 


The basic defects of the Versailles 
Treaty have been enumerated count- 
less times. Yet the future security of 
mankind makes it imperative that they 


be kept constantly before the world. - 


The Fourteen Points upon which Presi- 
dent Wilson and millions of Americans 
assumed the treaties would be based 
clashed in many respects with the secret 
war aims of the Allied nations and with 
the desire on the part of France for 
vengeance against her hereditary 
enemy. Germany was completely dis- 
armed, but the Allies only promised to 
disarm at some distant date. The Ger- 
mans, therefore, came to believe that 
the limitations on arms was a violation 
of their national honor. 

The Versailles Treaty stripped Ger- 
many of all its colonial possessions and 
distributed them among the Allies 
under a system of mandates. In draw 
ing the boundaries of the New Europe 
the Conference was guided by the prin- 
ciple of self-determination for small 
nations. However, the creation of new 
states where racial groups were not 
clearly divided, also created new 








estab 


multiplied tariff boundaries. 


Problem of Reparations 


The handling of the reparations 4 


problem by the Conference might also, 
in my opinion, be criticized. The terms 
were agreed upon only after bitter 
wrangling between Germany and the 
European allies. The gtr were 
spread out over more than half a cen- 
tury; the amount assessed as interest 
was double the amount considered to 
be principal. 

Two arrangements of the Treaty of 
Versailles dealt with problems which 
seem almost impossible of solution. The 
first was “Anschluss,” or the union of 
Austria with Germany. This union 
was forbidden by the peace treaties 
even though desired by the majority of 
each country. To have permitted Ger- 
many to annex Austria would have 
strengthened the Reich and weakened 
Italy. 

The second was the Polish “Cor- 
ridor.” This area, which was made part 
of the new republic of Poland because 
ot historical, nationalistic and economic 
reasons, completely cut off East Prussia 
from the rest of Germany. Related to 
the Corridor problem was that of Dan- 
zig. The great Baltic port, whose trade 
was Polish but whose population was 
German, 
State. Hitler used Danzig and the “Cor- 
ridor” as excuses for his invasion of 
Poland. 








Underwood gb Underwood 
At Versailles, England’s Lloyd George, Italy's Sonnino, France's 
Clemenceau, and President Wilson, met to build framework for peace. 


In addition, the 
t of numerous small states, 
each clothed with sovereign cian 7 


was established as a Free. 
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INSIDE 


A WASHINGTON 
Governments in Exile 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


yom recent break in diplomatic rela- 
tions between Russia and the Polish 
overnment-in-exile illustrates the dif- 
teins which will confront us at the 
peace table. President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill got a taste of 
these future” problems when they tried 
to bring Generals Giraud and de Gaulle 
together at Casablanca. The Yugoslav 
government, which so excited our ad- 
miration for its heroic guerrilla war- 
fare against Hitler, presents a picture 
of internal strife. 

Let us briefly consider the eight 
governments-in-exile which our State 
Department has formally recognized. 
They include Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, and ¥ugoslavia. France 
is not technically included in this list 
because, while we have broken with 
Vichy, we are still waiting for the ex- 
pected unification in North Africa of 
the Giraud and de Gaulle groups be- 
fore granting recognition. 

Denmark has no government here, al- 
though the Danish Minister in Wash- 
ington, Henrik de Kaufmann, retains a 
diplomatic status. He has been unoffi- 
cially acknowledged in a recent address 
at the National Press Club as the rep- 
resentative of his nation, but he lacks 
official credentials. This is because Den- 
mark is occupied by the Nazis and King 
Christian’s government can offer him 
only clandestine support. 


Belgium Is Rich 


Belgium is financially well off. A con- 
siderable gold reserve was smuggled 
out of the country which, coupled with 
the continuing income received from 
its Congo ee makes the Belgian 
government-in-exile a fairly affluent 
going concern. It has been able, in 
fact, to play the role of banker to some 
other ot al governments. Like France, 
Belgium will probably emerge after the 
war without any grave dislocation of its 
boundaries. Whatever may happen to 





son He St an 
in Greece, where we have seen suc 
undaunted courage shown against t 
Axis invaders, there never was any 
tension toward a democratic state. 

In Yugoslavia, King Peter's govern- 
ment contains a stormy petrel in Gen- 
eral Mikhailovitch. Some observers here 
think he wants to be Yugoslavia’s man 
on horseback. Russia has not hesitated 
to encourage the “Partisan” movement 
in Yugoslavia, which is in opposition to 
the government of King Peter. 

Austria, also without official represen- 
tation in Washington, offers a most com- - 
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Netherlands Information Bureau; United Nations Information Office; Fighting French Delegation 


_ Foreign diplomats in Washington (left to right): Dr. A. Loudon, Neth- 
erlands; Henrik de Kaufmann, Denmark; Adrien Tixier, Fighting French. 


its colonial empire will be part of the 
general reshuffling which is bound to 
take place. 

The Netherlands and Norway like- 
wise should present no grave problems 
for restoration of what Hitler tempo- 
rarily took away. They enjoy consider- 
able diplomatic prestige in Washing- 
ton. Their representatives act with con- 
siderable elf-confidence in contemplat- 
ing the post-war future. 

When we examine the Baltic coun- 
tries the problems become more com- 
plex. Soviet Russia, magnificent in bat- 
tle, is going to prove —_ in insisting 
on actual post-war control over Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia. 

Finland and Poland offer the gravest 
difficulties. Finland is not a government- 
in-exile, but must be sanaaad along 
with Poland and other Baltic States, as 
part of the general problem. Soviet 
Russia feels that in these states—and in 
Yugoslavia as well—there exists today 
basically fascist governments. Russia 
poses a problem herself which the 
United States and Britain will have to 
deal with. The Anglo-American defini- 
tion of a democratic state with full po- 
litical and civil liberties can hardly 
include Communist Russia, any more 
than it includes the kind of reaction- 
ary government that has existed in most 
of these unhappy countries of southern 
and eastern Europe before the war. 

The only actual pre-war republic was 
Czechoslovakia, which was _ syntheti- 
cally created by the terms of the Ver- 


plicated problem. Otto, with his other 
Hapsburg brothers, has been hopeful 
that the monarchy might be restored. 
They have been in the United States 
since the war started, and have tried to 
raise an Austrian division. The plan 
never got much support and died in an 
atmosphere of suspicion. 

Luxembourg, the smallest of these 
governments-in-exile, still keeps its 
legation in Washington open, and 
waits for whatever disposal the peace 
table may make of its fate as a sov- 
ereign nation. 


United States of Europe? 


Some observers in Washington are 
pessimistic over Europe's future. 
believe that the defeat of the Axis 
open a Pandora’s box of continental 
tragedies, 

Whatever happens, one thing is clear. 
In some a: outline there must 
emerge an economic United States of 
Europe. The day of the small nation as 
a sovereign power has gone forever. 
Racial and cultural ties can be main- 
tained. But the problems of production 
and distribution of the necessities of 
life, the problems of trade and of mar- 
kets, must be solved with Europe con- 
sidered a single entity. 

The United States, Britain and Rus- 
sia must bear the brunt. Only by the 
mutual generosity of these three great 
powers can the smaller nations gradu- 
ally be won away from centuries of — 


bloody internecine warfare. 
al 

















As the end approached in Africa, 
more than 400 American planes, in one 
of the biggest daylight attacks of the 
war, wi out a square mile of the 
harbor and industrial area of Palermo, 
Sicily. This was the shape of things to 


’ come. For the Battle of Africa ‘will be 


followed by the Battle of Europe. 

The crisis of the Battle for Tunisia 
came with startling suddenness. For 
weeks the Allies had been getting grad- 
ually stronger, the Axis forces weaker. 
The Germans had fought bitterly for 
every yard of ground, every cave, every 
hillside. Day after day they had been 
forced back. 

Then the full force. of the Allied 
offensive struck them. It was paced by 
the airmen. For nine solid hours four 
_ a minute took off from Allied 

s to smother the hundred-mile Ger- 
man line with bombs. 

Next came a concentrated artillery 
barrage which blasted holes in what 
was left of the German lines. Finally 
the tanks and infantry moved forward, 

s of three great Allied nations: 
French divisions, the Second Corps of 
the American Fifth Army, the British 
First Army, the British Eighth Army. 

The Germans on the receiving end 
were the cream of Hitler's troops: 
Grenadier Guards, Elite Guards, Mar- 
shal Rommel’s veteran, desert-hardened 
Afrika Korps. They could take a lot. 
But there is a limit to human endurance. 
They faltered, then broke. Under mer- 
ciless pounding from air and land, the 
retreat became a rout. Almost before 
the world was aware that the final 
African push was on, Allied tanks and 
patrols were rolling into Tunis and 
Bizerte. 

There were about 200,000 Axis 
troops in Tunisia when the campaign 
began. They had probably been re- 
duced to 150,000 as the last battle 
started. German and Italian losses in 
that battle have not yet been figured. 
Many Axis soldiers were killed, at least 
50,000 were captured, others were cut 
off behind our advancing forces. 

The remnants withdrew into the tiny 
— of Cap Bon, prepared for a 

taan stand.” (Cap Bon is almost 
exactly twice as long and twice as wide 
as the historic peninsula on Luzon 
island.) The Allies harried the with- 
drawal, trying to prevent the Axis from 
setting up defenses on the peninsula. 
The British navy shelled Cap Bon ports 
to prevent a “Dunkerque evacuation.” 
Russians were elated by the 
African victory. “The war has now been 
brought to Europe’s threshold,” wrote 
Ilya Ehrenburg, “We know our strength, 
we know the Allies’ strength. We know 
how strong is our friendship in arms. 
Africa is over. Eurdpe lies ahead.” 
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Reds Advance in South 


When the Nazis first attacked in the 
Caucasus they overran an area about 
the size of the state of Ohio. Russian 
counterblows squeezed them back into 
a bridgehead about as large as Rhode 
Island. The German line runs for 60 
miles from the Kuban River to the 
Black Sea. Novorossiisk is its strong- 
point. 

Against this line the Reds opened a 
sudden offensive..Showing greatly in- 
creased strength in the air as well as 
on the ground they punched holes in 
the Nazi defenses. 

Meanwhile trouble continued be- 
tween the Russians and one of their 
allies. Poles and Reds quarreled over 
a Nazi charge that the Reds had mur- 
dered thousands of Polish soldiers. The 
air had been cleared by Stalin’s 
answers to two questions asked him 
by Ralph Parker of the New York 
Times. Stalin declared that Russia 
wanted to see a strong, free Poland 
after the war. And he proposed “solid 
good neighborly relations and mutual 
respect” as the basis for post war 
Russo-Polish relations. 

The good effect of these statements 
was weakened when a high Soviet offi- 
cial accused members of the Polish 
ico of being “under the in- 

uence of pro-Hitler elements.” 








Tide Rises in Pacific 


Putting Yankee ingenuity to work, © 
the 14th U. S. Army Air Force in 4 
China had used P-40 fighter planes for = 
level bombing, dive bombing and re- | 


aerial 


connaissance. Now the rising 


power of the United States also is being © 
felt in China. A fleet of new Liberator © 


bombers arrived. The planes were 


nee tuned up, bombed up and 7 


aunched on a raid against the Japa- 


nese base on Hainan Island, at the & 
southeastern tip of China. The arrival 7 
of the new Liberators’ may mark a | 
change in Allied strategy in the Far % 
East. The planes have sufficient range | 


to strike at the mainland of Japan. 


The Navy announced that in the | 


South Pacific, Army and Marine Co 
forces in the Solomons had seized 
Russell Islands-last Febru 
islands lie thirty miles no 


tects bases on Guadalcanal. 

In the North Pacific, U. S. forces 
established an air base on Amchitka 
Island, in the western Aleutians. 
Amchitka is only 73 miles from Japa- 
nese-held Kiska. This occupation, 
carried out last January, enables our 


bombers to blast Kiska after only a | 


twelve-minute run. In the last two 


months, our flyers made 215 raids on | 


Kiska. 


Press Assn 


P. T. boat skippers in Guadalcanal-Florida Islands area rest between 


trips. Painted flags on boat’s side show number of Jap ships sunk. 
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ORLD NEWS IN 


Wages vs. Prices 


An Office of Price Administration 
survey showed “substantial” violations 
of price ceilings on food in coal mining 
communities. But the OPA added that 
food costs in these communities were 
“not out of line with prices in com- 
parable near-by cities.” President Roose- 
velt ordered the survey after John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, declared that skyrocketing 
food prices in mining towns strength- 
ened miners’ right to a $2-a-day raise. 

The Government also has promised 
to reduce (“roll back”) the prices of 
certain foods, enforce price ceilings 
more rigidly, and use subsidies to hold 
down prices. These subsidies would 
give producers more money to help 
them meet their higher costs. This 
money would be paid out of Federal 
funds and would not raise prices. 

At the same time, President Roose- 
velt warned Lewis that the Government 
would not tolerate a strike in the coal 
mines; and insisted that the miners sub- 
mit their case to the War Labor Board. 
Lewis ignored WLB hearings. He said 
that the miners wanted nothing to do 
with the “prejudiced” War Labor 
Board. He argued that the Govern- 
ment, which has taken control of the 
mines, should draw up a new — 
agreement with the United Mine’ Work- 
ers. 





Good Neighbors from Bolivia. in center, President Roosevelt introduces Chief Justice 
Harlan Stone to Bolivian President Enrique Penaranda. At Left, Vice President Wallace greets 
Dr. Tomas Manuel! Elio, Bolivia's Minister of Foreign Affairs, as Mrs. Roosevelt watches. How 
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Senate for Strike Ban 


Names were called and tem 
flared during a bitter three-day debate 
in the Senate over anti-strike legislation. 
A much-amended version of the Con- 
nally anti-strike bill was finally passed 
by 63 votes to 16, and sent to the 
House. Thirty-three Democrats and 
thirty Republicans voted for the bill. 
Eleven Democrats, four Republicans 
and one Progressive voted against it. 
Until now, Congress had refused to act 
on anti-strike legislation. The coal strike 
and other labor crises brought the Con- 
nally measure to a vote. 

The Connally Bill authorizes Gov- 
ernment seizure of plants or mines es- 
sential to the war effort which are 
closed by labor disputes. And it makes 
it a criminal offense for any one in 
plants or mines which have been seized 
to disrupt war production by “leader- 
ship, coercion, inducement or aid.” 

The bill also gives Congressional ap- 
proval to the National War Labor 
Board and defines its powers and duties 
for the duration of the war. The WLB 
was created in January, 1942, by the 
President without consulting Congress. 

The effect of the bill would be to 
freeze labor relations and terms of em- 
ployment in plants taken over by the 
Government. Adjustments could be 
made by the WLB and approved by 
the President. 


Barris & Ewing 


many other members of Cabinet can you recognize in photo? 










Rum! (“Pay-as-You-Go”) plan. 
The deadlock was broken when the ~ 
compromise Forand-Robertson Bill was 
passed by a heavy majority. 

This bill cancels the “basic liability” 
of 19 per cent (6 per cent normal tax 
and 18 per cent first surtax bracket) on 
all incomes for 1942. For this it substi- 
tutes a 20 per cent withholding tax on 
1943 incomes, to start July 1. Since 
only about 10 per cent of taxpayers 
pay more than the lowest (13 per cent) 
surtax rate, this would put 90 per cent 
of us on a current or pay-as-you-go 
basis. Our 1942 taxes would be can- 
celled. But we would pay our 1948 
taxes this year instead of next, so the 
Treasury would get its money this year. 

The Forand-Robertson bill now goes 
to the Senate. There is strong sentiment 
in that body for a complete pay-as-you- 
go system, covering all taxpayers, not 
just 90 per cent of them. An effort i 
therefore be made in the Senate 
substitute the original Rum! plan for 
the Forand-Robertson bill. 


New Food Cellings Sef 


Price Administrator Prentiss M. 
Brown has taken the first steps to re- 
deem his promise to lower the cost of 
living. He has set specific dollars-and- 
cents ceiling prices on many foods. Up 
till now grocers have worked out their 
own ceiling prices according to an elab-. 
orate formula. Hereafter, OPA will do 
the arithmetic and will tell the house- 
wife the correct answer. This will make 
it harder for any chiseling grocer to 
evade the ceiling. The new system was 
set up first in 150 big cities. It is being 
gradually extended. 

When this job is finished, Mr. Brown 
will start on another one. He will “roll 
back” prices which are too high already. 


Invasion This Summer 


' There is “no question but that there 
will be Allied operations on Continental 
Europe this summer.” This declaration 
by Elmer Davis, Director of the Office 
of War Information, was the first defi- 
nite statement on invasion made by a 
high Government official. It may have 
been intended also as part of the “war 
of nerves” against the Axis. 

“In my opinion,” Mr. Davis said, “it 
would be possible to go ahead with the © 
invasion # ane even though Bizerte re- 
mains for a time in Axis . : 








WHO'S 
WHO 


Flying Hero Who 
Carries Watercolors 


IR ARTHUR WILLIAM 
TEDDER, British Air 
Chief Marshal commanding 
Allied air forces in Africa, is 
a lean, “jug-eared” man who 
is said tc look something 
like a pale, thin Gremlin. His 
unhealthy appearance wor- 
ries his friends. 

The RAF chief, Lord 
Trenchard, who visited Tedder’s head- 
quarters in Egypt, kept inquiring anx- 
iously: “Are you all right, Arthur?” 

Sir Arthur ts healthy enough to make 
living conditions very unhealthy for 
ethe Nazis and Italians. The triumph of 
‘ the British Eighth Army over Rom- 
mel’s Africa Korps in November, 1942, 
was due in large part to Tedder’s re- 
organization of RAF strategy to give the 
ground forces more support. 

During the drive against Rommel, 
the RAF was used as front-line artil- 


Hans Kooff-Pi< 


Tough, efficient Charles E. Wilson 
is WPB’s peacemaker and producer. 


“§VE done a lot of boxing in my time, 
declared Charles E. Wilson, “but 
[ve never been any goed at shadow 
boxing. I want.an opponent in the ring 
with me.” 
War Production Board Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson obliged Mr. Wilson 
by making him executive vice chairman 
the WPB in charge of production and 
_ materials. He then provided the vice 
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SIR ARTHUR TEDDE 


interested in Shakespeare’s plays than} 
in Caesar’s campaigns. In 1914 Tedder® 
went to Fiji as a civil servant. He later? 


British Official Photo 


Sir Arthur Tedder (left) discusses plans 
of Allies with Major General Carl Spaatz. 


lery, blasting Nazi anti-tank guns to 
clear the way for British tanks, and 
also smashing enemy air fields, supplies 
and transport. British planes snapped at 
Rommel all the way across Libya and 
¢ into Tunisia. Then, Sir Arthur became 
Allied air chief under General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. He soon smothered the 
Nazis in Tunisia’s “coffin corner” un- 
der a suffocating blanket of air power. 
The soft-spoken Scot gave no indi- 
cations of military ability as a student 
in England. At Cambridge, he was more 


War Production Boss 


chairman with several opponents—Army 
and Navy officers who felt that they 
ought to have full contro] of war pro- 
duction. 

Since then, Wilson has bossed the 
$60,000,000,000 war production job, 
has out-argued Army and Navy men in 
many table-pounding conferences. But 
he makes very few enemies. 

After a particularly sharp set-to with 
Lieut. General Brehon B. Somervell 
chief of the Army’s Service of Supply, 
who is a tough, out-spoken man him- 
self, Mr. Wilson draped his arm across 
the soldier’s shoulder and said: 

“Sometimes I don’t know whether to 
love you or to kill you.” Records show 
that Wilson sees a lot of the general 
and he hasn’t killed him yet. 

Forty years of hard work brought 
Charles E. Wilson to the presidency of 
the General Electric Company in 1940. 
In 40 seconds, Wilson stepped out of 
his $175,000 a year job in 1942 and 
took one with the WPB at $8.000 a 
year. 

Wilson was born 57 years ago on the 
shabby West Side of New York City. 
His father, a poor bookbinder, died 


2 


received his commission in the Dorset- 4 
shire Regiment. In 1916, he published 7 
a book on the navy, and then entered % 


the Royal Flying Corps. 


During World War I, Tedder served : 
in France and Egypt, and was men- § 
tioned in dispatches three times for dis- 4 


tinguished service. From 1919 to 1940, = 


he advanced steadily in rank and played J 
an important role in the development 7 


of the RAF. Following the outbreak} 
of World War II, Tedder served as” 


deputy air officer to Sir Arthur Long- @ 
more in the Middle East. The disaster § 


in Crete in the spring of 1941, when | 


British air power failed to hold off the q 
Nazis, resulted in the removal of Long- % 


more and the elevation of Tedder. 
Tedder’s hobby is sketching. He also 
occasionally plays tunes on a piano in 


his Tunisian headquarters. His Amer- 7 
ican chief of operations, Major General 7 
Carl Spaatz (spots), is hunting des- 7 
perately for a guitar so he can join Sir 


Arthur’s concerts. 
When Tedder’s oldest son, Arthur, 


was killed while serving with the RAF 7 


in England, Sir Arthur didn’t say much. 
He wandered away for a few days with 
his sketchbook. 


CHARLES E. WILSON | 


when Charles was three, and his mother | 


supported herself and the boy by work- 


ing as a housekeeper and nurse. He | 
started to work for the Sprague Electric 7 


Company, a small concern, when he was 
13 years old—salary $3 a week—and 
fought his way up from shipping clerk, 
machinist, straw boss, foreman, and 
superintendent, to the presidency of 
GE. 

During his rise from the ranks, Wil- 
son went to night school and studied 


accounting and engineering. He learned | 
to get along on five or six hours of = 
sleep a night, and he keeps that sched- 4 
ule while in Washington. Wilson says & 
he is lucky to be in such good trim, | 
but “I’ve slowed down a little.” WPB = 


officials who try to keep up with him 


through a 12-hour day are inclined to | 
think that statement is sadly inaccurate. | 


Wilson is over six feet tall, weighs 4 


200, and is big-boned and heavily mus- 
cled. He does lots of walking, plays a 
good game of golf, bowls, rides, plays 
tennis and basketball, and (having once 
been an excellent boxer) 
prize fights. “Barber shop harmony” 
also appeals to him. 
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Classroom Activities 


Versailles: The Peace That Failed, 
p. 6 


In The Mikado, that titled gentleman 
declares that his object “most sublime” 
is to make “the punishment fit the 
crime.” The Versailles Treaty failed to 
do that; moreover, it failed to deal out 
the punishment. that it had decided 
upon. For many years, the Versailles 


| Treaty was a load upon the conscience 


of the world. Scholars debated whether 
or not Germany was really guilty of 


‘starting World War I, and whether or 


not the German armies had committed 
all the atrocities of which they were ac- 
cused. By the time that Hitler came 
into power, Germany had gathered a 
great deal of sympathy, had been ab- 
solved of further financial obligation, 
and few people believed_that any seri- 
ous effort should be made to exact repa- 
rations. 

Whether or not Germany. deserved 
the leniency she was given is of no im- 

rtance at this moment. What is 
Bapsartent for us today is the fact that 
the Allied nations drew a bad treaty 
and then weakened before the task of 
enforcing it. The VII article of the 
Treaty was a dead letter from the be- 
inning. This was the section providing 
or the trial of the former German em- 
peror “for a supreme offense against 
international morality and the sancti 
of treaties”; dnd for the court-martial- 
ing of Germans “accused of having 
committed acts in violation of the laws 


» and customs of war.” Germany refused 


to extradite these men; in fact, von 


Hindenburg, one of the “accused,” be- . 


came President of the German Repub- 
lic with Allied approval. 

By the treaty all German property 
abroad was liquidated; the German 
colonies were wiped out; the naval 
terms of the treaty reduced Germany 
at a blow from her place as a great sea 
power to a minor one. The result was 


» that the Germans themselves scuttled 
| their ships at Scapa Flow, and they 


have never since attempted to build a 
large fleet. In fact, the loss of the Navy 
turned Hitler’s mind to the scheme of 
ruling the earth by getting control of 
world by 


The demilitarization of the left bank 
of the Rhine and occupation of the 
Rhineland by the Allies, provided for 
in, Part XIV of the Treaty, proved an- 
sans — letter, after 1923. — 

flouted world peace 
he samhies into the Rhineland in 1936. 
This move showed that, despite the 
Versailles terms forbidding y 
an army of more than 100,000 men, 
she rearmed and trained a formid- 
able body of men, and was looking for 
trouble. Yet neither England nor 
France made a move to stop Hitler, 
even though they had reason to believe 
the German Army would have turned 
back if the French army had been 
mobilized. From that time forward, 
Hitler made no effort to hide his am- 
bitious plans for world conquest. 

Turning to Italy, we find Mussolini’s 
rise to power and the establishment of 
essary also be oahtied GF ike 

ce . Italy, impoveris 
wa asd doapplnted | in the peace, ac- 
cepted Fascism as a possible means of 
ene Se power. The Ethiopian 
War in 1985 was Italy’s bid for empire, 
made after she had denounced the 
treaty and the League of Nations. Ger- 
many &t the same time left the League 
and from then on the Axis began to 
take shape. England and France did 
no more to check Italy’s aggression than 
they had Germany's. Each failure to 
show strength through the League of 





HAPPY VACATION! 


This is the last issue of World 
Week until September 13, 1943. 
We shall not, of course, publish 
during the summer months when 
most schools are not in session. But 
this summer both students and 
teachers will be busier, no doubt, 
than they have been for years past. 
Many will have industrial jobs. 
Many. will be entering the armed 
services. And many be attend- 
ing colleges and training courses to 
fit themselves for specialized war 
effort. Whatever your plans and 
wherever you may be serving, we 

| wish you Godspeed, a refreshin 
change of scene or occupation, an 


“YN for Victory!” 
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Nations gave aid and comfort to th 
aggressors and emboldened them 
inl 
s wer : 
seiate af hea from China 1 
1981. Japan, like Italy, had been on 
of the ‘Allies in Worl War I, but hi 
ited from it. The gave | 
apanese a mandate over all the Paci 
ands north of the Equator Om 
owned by Germany. Among these wet 
the Carolines, which have proved 
valuable in this' war as air and na 
bases, and which helped make the: 
fense of the pines hopeless — 
American forces. same bases ¥ 
make the defeat of Japan difficult ai 
costly. : aa 
Topics for Investigation: 

Show on a wall map what 
Alsace-Lorraine, of her own Ia 
the Pacific Islands. Point out that Tt 

ed a of Anetra ol, b 
ost Albania. Locate Japanese n 
dated islands. ; 
Assign a committee -of the oc 


the gp somes f the 
prin in pss 8 thos B 


ok oe Soe Se ‘the 
to outline the points on the board, T 
ing up each point, ask the c 
recommend, how each should be hia 
dled in the future peace after We 
War II. : 


Questions for Discussion: a 
1, Look up the 14 Points of Pre 
Wilson and vote on whether they ¥ 


a good basis for a j . 
S. Who were the “Big Three 
Versailles? ae 
Py, oh es ee ae 

4. What is wrong with the repar 
tions principle? What re 
being ed to bring abe 
cov 


? ; ee 
5. What was the “Polish Corr 
Show it on a map. ait 


re 
Sal 
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With the busy bustle of the closing weeks of 
school ... while you plow furrows through the 
mountains of exam papers, notebooks and re- 
ports/on your desk ... i's easy to forget that 
the string around your finger is meant to re- 
mind you to send in an advance tentative reser- 
vation for your classroom set of SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES for next fall. That's why we're try- 
ing te make remembering so easy for you. 


We know the number of copies you reserve now is 
enly an estimate, and that you'll probably have te 
increase or change your classroom quantity by sev- 
eral copies when your class roll is complete. The first 
fall issue goes to press soon alter Labor Day, and your 
’ estimate now will assure you your copies of that issue, 
In former years we have printed enough extras to 
enable us to fill all late orders, This year because of 
W.P.B. paper rationing regulations we are unable to 
print the usual number of extra copies for late orders 
received in the fall. Your advance reservation will 
help us to estimate our press run more accurately and 
fo supply as many copies as you desire of our first 
September issues. 


THERE'S A COUPON BELOW. OR YOU MAY USE 
THE ADVANCE RESERVATION CARD BOUND IN 
THIS ISSUE WHICH DOES NOT REQUIRE POSTAGE. 
DO THIS NOW—LEST YOU FORGET! 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
430 Kinnard Avenve, 





Extre desk copies for each group of 30 
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ADVANCE RESERVATION FOR SEPTEMBER COPIES 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 
Combined Edition 


SCHOLASTIC— 


Dayton, Ohio TE 8-28-89 | ES Sredicn Editions 
! fo continue to use SCHOLASTIC /; SENIOR 

INES in a S = TENTA- English Class Edition 
my order in any way ofter using the —w wax 
first 3 issues, please send me approxi- JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Teacher edition desk copy supplied with each classroom order of 10 or more. 
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the May issue of that journal, of 
the editorial are obtainable from the Coun- 
cil’s offices, 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W.) 
Ww D. C., at 5 cents each, $ cents’ 
for 10-99 copies, 2 cents for 100 or more, = 

Consumer E , edited by Men" 
denhall and Harap. A Society for Curri-¥ 
culum Study ‘publication. B : 
present status, and future possibilities of” 


consumer education as seen 7 @ group 
of distinguished contributors. (D. Apple- 
ton-Century, $2.50.) 

Solid Geometry, by Seymour and. Smith. 
A text-book with special attention to) 
resent-day conditions. Helpful appendix. | 
P Macmillan; list $1.50.) 4 

School Briefs, a service bulletin sent to” 
school executives and teachers, contains” 
news and notes of school interest. Free on | 
application to Scott, Foresman and Com- | 
pany, 623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 





















Community Life in a Democracy, edited’ 
by Florence C. Bingham. Analysis of} 
present-day conditions and handbook for’ 
practical service by group of civic, social,” 
and educational Selies (National Con- * 
— of Parents and Teachers, Chicago, 


-) 

Handbook an Education and the War, 
an overall survey based on proceedings of 7 
the National Institute on Education and 
the War. Useful guide for educators, 7 
(Superintendent of Documents, Washing- § 
ton, D. C., 55c.) 7 

Elementary Avigation, by L. E. Moore. % 
A one-semester course for flight train- 
ng in high schools. (D.C. Heath and Co., 

1.60.) 4 

Canadian Travel. Among the few areas 
in which war has yet placed no restric- | 
tions on trayel is Canada. Cruises on Cana-% 
dian inland waters are available from June | 
to September. An illustrated booklet may | 
be obtained from Canada Steamship Lines, 
715 Victoria Square, Montreal, Canada. 4% 
Thirty Schools. Tell Their Story, another + 
volume in the series, “Adventure in Amer- | 
ican Education.” Findings of the Eight 7 
Year Study of the Progressive Education © 
—— ee on the Reais 
oO! ool and College. (H J 
Brothers, $4.) g ve ‘ 











Teachers College Summer Schools 


SAMPLE COPIES AVAILABLE 









Circulation Department 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES . 
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HUT away from the rest of Asia by 

snow-clad mountain ranges that are 
among the. highest in the world, Sin- 
kiang province in China is less affected 
by modern civilization than almost any 
other part of the world. Sinkiang is to 
modern China what the Wild West was 
to the United States in the days of the 
pioneers. It is China’s frontier. 

Coal, iron, copper, gold and jade 
abound in the mountains of Sinkiang, 
which lies between Tibet on the south 
and Soviet Russia and Mongolia on the 
north, The new oil fields that have been 
found in the Tien Shan Mountains may 
some day be an oasis to an oil-thirsty 
world. The grains, fruits and vegetables 
of Sinkiang’s irrigated fields will soon 
feed millions of hungry Chinese. Sin- 
kiang is the orchard of China. Its grapes 
and melons are among the world’s finest. 
The province has a huge production of 
furs and hides. Silk and wool also are 
important products. And _ explorers 
claim that Sinkiang has rich deposits of 
alum, quartz, gypsum, nitrates and salt. 

With the Japanese holding all of 
coastal China, with its great industrial 


cities and ports, as well as much of the © 


rich agricultural land, China is deter- 
mined to make Sinkiang a boom area. 

In his new book, One World, Wen- 
dell Willkie asserts that the struggle to 
open up Sinkiang’s riches with trans- 
ort, cooperatives, and modern science 

China’s strongest hope for the future. 

Since the Japanese cut the Burma 
Road in April, 1942, China has sought 
& new route to the outside world. To- 
day, after 20 centuries, Sinkiang again 
connects China with the Middle East 
and Asiatic Russia. The Silk Road be- 
tween China and Russia, which was 
opened in the 2nd century B.C., is per- 
haps the oldest caravan route in history. 
Along this route Marco Polo traveled. 
Chinese caravans crossed Sinkiang’s 
deserts and steppes with silks for 
Mediterranean lands and the Roman 
Empire. They brought bac® the culture 
of Greece, Persia and India. Russian 
motor trucks carrying munitions for 


» Chiang Kai-shek’s armies now roar 


France, Sinkiang has ‘fewer 
than five million inhabitants. 
This is a mere sprinkling con- 
trasted with the teeming 
provinces of southern China. 
Sinkiang is China’s largest 
province, and possibly its 
richest. The name of the prov- 
ince means “The New Do- 
minion” in Chinese. 




















Politics and geography 
combine to make Sinkiang an 
explosive combination. It is 
close to both the geographical 
and political center of Asia. Geography 
leans Sinkiang toward Russia. Economi- 
cally, it is more dependent on Russia 
than on China. The army drives Russian 
tanks. Consumer goods come from Rus- 
sia. 

Politics leans the province toward 
China. Chinese have ruled Sinkiang for 
many centuries. Sinkiang is where Rus- 
sia and China meet. Soviet-Chinese re- 
lations, which may have a decisive 
effect on world history, may be deter- 
mined in this area. In Tihwa, the town 
which Wendell Willkie visited, the 
street signs are in Russian, the govern- 
ment is Chinese, the people are Turkish. 

Sinkiang has a very slight rainfall. 
Agriculture depends on the melting 
snows which pour down from the moun- 
tains and are carried by irrigation canals 








New York Times 


China‘’s Russian supply line runs through 
Sinkiang. Broken lines are new short cuts. 


to form oases. Most of Sinkiang’s people 
live around these oases. They grow 
cereals, fruits, tobacco and cotton. 

The rest of Sinkiang’s people are no- 
madic herdsmen, ever on the move 
with their flocks in search of pasturage. 
In the absence of wood, the dried dung 
of animals (argol) is used for fuel. 

When grass fails, life fails. The tradi- 
tional greeting among nomads is: “Is 
the pasturage with you rich?” Shep- 
herds are noted for their fast ponies. 
They are skilled horsemen. 

Sinkiang is a Chinese province, but 
many races have met od mingled on 
the, steppes of Central Asia. The p< 
ples and cultures of China, India, Tibet, 
Persia, Mongolia, Turkey and Russia 
have intermixed with the native tribes 
of Chinese Turkestan. 





) History, NY 


Nomad women gathering argol for fuel on the steppes of Sinkiang. 
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WHAT'S NEW IN 


PA Ce 2 
Safety in Life Rafts 


PLANE'S engine fails. The pilot is 

forced down in the middle of the 
ocean. He pushes a button, a life raft 

s out, inflates itself. He climbs in. 
Days later he is picked up, little the 
worse for wear. A square meal, a night's 
sleep, and he’s ready to fly again. An- 
other live saved by carbon dioxide, the 
war gas that saves lives. 

Carbon dioxide is the gas\ we ex- 
hale as we breathe. It makes soda pop 
fizz, smothers flame. In its frozen form, 
as dry ice, it keeps food fresh. But 
carbon dioxide has an unusual prop- 
_ erty. In its liquid form, when given 
room to expand it makes a huge vol 
ume of gas. One cubic foot of liquid 








PLANTERS PEANUT 
CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners of the first, second, third and fourth 
prizes in the Planters Peanut Contest which 
closed May Ist, 1943, are: 

Ist Prize—$25 War Bond-— Jeanne 

M. Lavell, 418 W. Durham Road. Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 


2nd Prize—$15 in War Stamps— 
Billy Decker, 206 S. Walnut, Sapulpa. O. 

3rd Prize—$10 in War Stamps— 
Jeanne Preston, 5026— 15th N E.. Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


15 4th Prizes—$1 War Stamps— 
_ Ann Huddleston, 2737 East Seventh St., 
Tulsa, Okla.; Patsy Ann Lowell, 5 McKin- 
ley Ave., Kenmore, N. Y.; Irwin Gross. 
4301-18 Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Herbert 
J. Teitelbaum, General Delivery, Southern 
Pines, N. C.; Joan Strader, 418— 9th Ave., 
S$. E., Aberdeen, S. D.; Jerome Esterson, 
2910 Ulman Ave., Baltimore, Md.; Alan 
J. Trombla, 106 Amherst St., Springfield 
Mass.; Edward Joseph Berey, 168 Con- 
vent Ave., New York, N. Y.; Joan Boden- 
ham. Riceville, lowa; Edith Prouty, 19 
Riverside Ave., Lowell, Mass.; Richard Vill- 
wock, 4116 Willys Pkwy., Toledo. Ohio; 
Clara Hale, 3311 Lemp Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Billy Ruth Stevens, Route 1, Detroit, 
Texas; Shirley Ann Talley, 837 East Lom- 
bard, Springfield, Mo.; Bennie S. Davis, Jr 

Frenchboro, Maine. 


The 100 honorable mention prize winners 
will be notified direct 


Watch for Another 
Planters Contest in September 














Sie ap" Weae todsy, Deseteon . ACLLETOILS 
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carbon dioxide expands to make 450 
cubic feet ‘of gas. A small steel cylin- 
der of the gas (you can see it behind 
the man on the raft in the photo) in- 
flates a life raft at sea. All that the 
planewrecked pilot does- is twist the 
valve on the cylinder. 

Improvements in life rafts are being 
made constantly. The Army Air Forces 
has developed a portable hand-genera- 
tor radio transmitter for speeding rescue 
of flyers cast adrift in the open sea. 
It isn’t necessary for the castaway men 
to know code. A hand crank on the set 
generates power, and the instrument 
automatically grinds out SOS mes- 
sages on 500. kilocycles, which is the 
international distress frequency. The 
set can send for more than 200 miles 
during the day, much farther at night. 
It provides a beam to guide searching 
planes to the raft. 

The antenna is held aloft from the 
life raft by a box kite. When the wind 
fails a hydrogen balloon keeps it up. 

A new seven-man rubber life raft 
was designed by the Equipment Lab- 
oratory of the Army Air Force Ma- 
terial Center at Wright Field, working 
in collaboration with the United States 
Rubber Company. 

The new design makes the boat more 
sea-worthy. A fabric sea anchor keeps 
the nose of the boat into the wind. 
Two ten-foot lengths cf rope are tied 
on opposite sides of the boat to aid 





Official U. S. Navy Photogras 


Raft used by Navy in all single-seat 
fighters is inflated in one minute. 


in ‘righting’ the craft if it inflates 
wrong side up or is overturned. The 
boat will float even if pierced by a 
shark A horizontal bulkhead divides 
it into upper and lower chambers. 

Besides a sail and wooden oars, equip- 
ment includes a fishing kit with lures 
for deep sea fish, emergency repair and 
signal kits, first aid equipment, essen- 
tial drugs and emergency surgical in- 
struments, concentrated food rations for 
30 days. Other essential equipment is 
a bailing bucket, plastic hand pump, 
bullet hole plugs, knife, canvas rain 
catcher, floating flashlight. The top is 
colored orange-yellow for quick visi- 
bility. The bottom is blue to avoid at- 
tracting sharks. 
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CITIZEN TOM PAINE, by Howard | 


Fast (Duell, Sloan & Pearce). 


During Revolutionary War 
when it seemed as though George 
Washington’s ragged armies didn’t have 
a chance against the well trained, well 


fed Redcoats, a man named Thomas } 


Paine stirred the whole country with a 


pamphlet called The Crisis, a pamphlet ~ 
whose words still have the fire in them 7 


that they had some 160 years ago: 


“These are the times that try men’s 7 


souls. The summer soldier and the sun- 
shine 
from the service of their country; but 


he that stands it now deserves the love ~ 
and thanks of man and woman. Tyr- 7 


anny, like hell, is not easily conquered. 


.. . If there be trouble, let it be in my 
day, that my child may have peace.” 7 


Thomas Paine was born in England, 
the son of a poor staymaker. In his 
heart was a burning desire to try his 
chance in America. 


In the new world, things went badly 7 


for Tom Paine for a while, then they 
changed. He was a prosperous citizen, 
editor of a Philadelphia paper, re- 


spected and admired. He could have ~ 


gone 1 being a prosperous citizen. But 
his desire to say what he felt must be 
said was strongér than his need for 
comfortable living. 

He wrote a booklet called Common 
Sense, which sold in the hundreds of 
thousands. 

He served in the Army himself as a 
common soldier and pamphleteer. After 
the war was over, he returned to Eng- 
land. 

After he had written The Rights of 
Man, an attack on certain English insti- 
tutions, he was forced to flee to France. 
The man who helped him escape was 
the great English poet and artist, Wil- 
liam Blake. In France, he took an ac- 
tive part in the French Revolution. He 
was hostile ‘to the Jacobins, and in 
1793 was imprisoned. It was some time 
before American influence secured his 
release, and his health was perma- 
nently impaired. 

Thomas Paine died in America in 
1809, almdst forgotten by the people 
who had once idolized him. 

—Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown ia 
Book of the Month Club News. 
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| with the Axis because the: (2) majority 
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These tests on current events, history, and other social studies cover the whole of Volume 





Fees, ghey » 


Bag 


2 of World Week, February to May, 1943, inclusive. Key to answers in Teacher Edition. , 


1. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the items in the first column with 
those in_the second column by inserting 
the proper numbers in the parentheses in 
the second column. 

1. Sam Rayburn ( ) Chairman, Na- 
tional War La- 


2. Joseph C. Grew bor Board. 
) Solid Fuels 
8. Eamon de ministrator 
Valera ) Leader of the 
Fighting 
4. Alvin H. Han- French 
sen ( ) House Repub- 
lican leader 


5. Harold L. Ickes (  ) British For- 
eign Secretary 

) Former Am- 
bassador to Ja- 
an 

) Consultant, 
National Re- 
sources Board 

) Ireland’s Prime 
Minister 

( ) Coordinator of 

Inter-American 


6. Nelson Rocke- ( 
feller 


7. Joseph W. Mar- ( 
tin 


8. William H. ( 
Davis 


9. Anthony Eden 


Affairs 
10. Charles de ( ) Speaker of the 
Gaulle House 


2. AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


In the following groups underscore the 
names of persons whose fame lies in a field 
apart from all others named in the group. 

1. Social Service: (a) Clara Barton; (b) 
Lillian Wald; (c) Marian Anderson; (d) 
Jane Addams. 

2. Supreme Court: (a) Felix Frankfur- 
ter; (b) Charles E. Hughes; (c) John 
Marshall; (d) Myron C. Taylor. 

8. Diplomacy: (a) Sumner Welles; (b) 
Cordell Hull; (c) Charles E. Wilson; (d) 
John G. Winant. 

4, Industry: (a) Andrew Carnegie; (b) 
Gerard Swope; (c) James F. Bymes; (d) 
Walter P. Chrysler. 

5. Inventions: (a) Thomas E. se 
(b) Charles Goodyear; (c) Thomas Edi- 
son; (d) George Westinghouse. 

6. Scientists: (a) Theobald Smith; (b) 
George Washington Carver; (c) Prentiss 
Brown; (d) Luther Burbank. 

7. Generals: (a) U. S. Grant; (b) Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell; (c) Robert E. Lee; (d) 
John J. Pershing. 

8. Labor Leaders: (a) Samuel Gomp- 
ers; (b) Philip Murray; (c) Claude H. 
Wickard; (d) Sidney Hillman. 

9. Educators: (a) Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr.; (b) Charles W. Eliot; (c) John W. 
Studebaker; (d) Horace Mann. 

10. Presidents: (a) Thomas Jefferson; 
(b) Martin Van Buren; (c) Sam Houston; 
(d) Rutherford B. Hayes. 


3. PAN-AMERICANA 


Underscore the correct answer. 
1. Argentina has not severed relations 





of her people favor the Axis; (b) govern- 
ment is controlled by isolationists; (c) 
people will not fight on the same side as 
Brazil. 

2. Largest nation in this hemisphere not 
a member of the Pan-American Union is: 
(a) Argentina; (b) Canada; (c) the U. S. 

8. Late in April President Roosevelt 
visited President Avila Camacho of: (a) 
Mexico; (b) Panama; (c) Brazil. 

4. Haiti is a: (a) French colony; (b) 
a U. S. possession; (c) a republic. 

5. Chile delayed her break with the Axis 
because: (a) there is strong Axis sentiment 
among her people; (b) she feared trouble 

A, 


with Peru; her coast line is vulnerable. 


6. An American-owned island in the ” 


Caribbean basin is: (a) Trinidad; (b) 
Puerto Rico; (c) Martinique. 

7. Mexico’s thriving steel center is the 
city of: (a) Monterrey; (b) Tampico; (c) 
Vera Cruz. . 

8. A central American republic is: (a) 
Ecuador; (b) Costa Rica; Pe) Colombia. 

9. The president of Brazil is: (a) Getulio 
Vargas; (b) Antonio Rios; (c) Agustin 
Justo. 


4. THE U. S. AND THE WAR 


Underscore the correct answer. 


1. The President’s “hold-the-line” order 
concerned: (a) inflation; (b) the U-boat 
menace; (c) the Pacific front. «@ 

2. The “Little Steel” formula was de- 
signed to allow wage increases up to: (a) 
10 per cent; (b) 15 per cent; (c) 20 per 
cent, beyond January, 1941. 

8. A United Nations conference con- 
vened recently at Hot Springs, Va., to con- 
sider: (a) caring for refugees; (b) pun- 
ishment of Axis criminals; (c) post-war 
food problems. 

4. A plan for post-war social wr in 
the U. S. was proposed by: (a) William 
Beveridge; (b) National Resources Plan- 
ning Board; (c) Office of Economic Stabi- 
lization. 

5. The dramatic meeting between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister Church- 
ill took place in January at: (a) Cairo; (b) 
Casablanca; (c) Gibraltar. 

6. Most significant post-war _ sug- 
ested this spring was proposed by: (a) 
i World Peace Foundation; (b) a group 
of Senators of both major parties; (c) the 
Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace. - 

7. Our Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act is scheduled for reconsideration by 
Congress some time: (a) this spring; (b) 
next winter; (c) 1945. 

8. Our lend-lease program provides for: 
(a) mutual exchange of necessary goods 
now and after the war; (b) repayment in 
cash for goods sent our Allies; (c) long- 


-term cash loans to be repaid in cash after 


the war. 

9. In recent months Congress has ex- 
hibited a tendency to: (a) grant the Presi- 
dent further powers; (b) restrict the grant- 


ing of further powers to the President; ( c) 
delegate wider powers to the Washington 


bureaus. 


5. THE WORLD AT WAR 


Underscore the correct answer. 


1. An ally of Germany against Russia is: 
(a) Denmark; (b) Norway; (c) Finland, 

2. Recent tension among the United 
Nations was caused by a dispute between 
Russia and: (a) Britain; (b) Turkey; (¢) 
Poland. i 

8. A neutral member of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations is: (a) the Union 
oF ag Africa; (b) Eire; (c) New Zeal- 
and. 

4. The smallest amount of lend-lease aid 
is being received by: (a) Russia; (b) 
China; (c) Britain. 

5. Military men call the problem of mov- 
ing troops and supplies: (a) strategy; (b) 
logistics; (c) maneuvers. 

6. The Nazi “New Order” was clearly 
repudiated by voters in the occupied coun- 
try of: (a) Holland; (b) Denmark; (c) 
Norway. 

7. After the war the most drastic food 
shortages will be in: (a) central and east- 
ern Europe; (b) northern Russia; (ce) 
China. 

8. The Federal Government agency 
charged with immediate relief for war- 
torn areas is the: (a) Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration; (b) Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation; (c) Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation. 

9. The French leader selected to head 
French forces in North Africa was Gen- 
eral: (a) De Gaulle; (b) Giraud; (c) Pey- 


routon. 


6. KNOW YOUR WORLD 


Circle the letter T if the statement is 
true, or the letter F if it is false. 

1.T F Lake Chad is im French 
Equatorial Africa. 

2. T F The Bahrein Islands occupy a 
strategic position in the Mexican Gulf. 

8. T F Axis control of Spanish Mor- 
occo would endanger U. S. supply lines to 
Tunisia. 

4. T F Only four of the six countries 
bordering the Danube River are Nazi-oo- 
cupied. 

5. T F Allied supplies to China con- 
tinue to pour into Yunnan province through 
the Burma Road. 

6. T F Dutch Harbor is on the Aleu- 
tian Islands. . 

7. T F Allied nations operating from 
Ceylon have crippled Axis shipping in the 
Indian Ocean. 

8. T F Martinique lies in the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

9. T F Malta has been important ip 
British defense of the Eastern Mediterran- 


ean. ; 
10.T F The province of — 
forms a land bridge between Russia and 
China. ot 









TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 


WILLIAM L. MITCHELL (1879-1936) 


Crusader for Air Power 


ILLIAM L. MITCHELL was our great prophet of 

air power. In 1925, Colonel Mitchell was court 
martialed and suspended from rank and command 
for violating military discipline in his outspoken 
criticism of Army and Navy aviation policies. 

Six years after his death, World War Il had proved 
’ that Mitchell was correct in fighting for a stronger 
air force. Early in 1942 the U. S. Senate voted to re- 
store Mitchell’s name to the officers’ roll with the 
rank of Major General. 

“Billy” Mitchell was the son of John Lendrum 
Mitchell, U.S. Senator from Wisconsin. He joined 
the Army in 1898 and served in the Signal Corps in 

Cuba, the Philippines, and Alaska. During World 
~ War I, Mitchell won high honors as commander of 
the U.S. Army Air Force ini France. 


2B OW JULY 22, 192), MITCHELL'S BOMBERS SANK THE 
“UNSINKABLE” BATTLESHIP OSTFRIESLAND W/TH TWO 
2000-POUND BOMBS. ONE EXPERT SAID, “THE BOMBS 
THAT SANK HER WILL BE HEARD AROUND THE WORLD!” 


@& WHEN THE OUTSPOKEN MITCHELL LATER 
CHARGED THAT THE WAR AND NAVY DEPART 
MENTS WERE “CRIMINALLY NEGLIGENT" IN 
THE HANDLING OF THEIR AIR SERVICES, HE 
WAS COURT-MARTIALED AND FOUND GUILTY 
ON DECEMBER 17, 1925, 
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7 AS ASSISTANT CHIEF OF THE AIR SERVICE IN 1921, 
BRIGADIER GENERAL MITCHELL FOUGHT FOR AN /NDEPEND- © 
ENT AIR FORCE FREE OF ARMY OR NAVY CONTROL, AND 
INSISTED THAT BATTLESHIPS WERE DOOMED BY THE 


WiLL 
A CHANCE 
VE THAT HEF 
G! WELLLET, 


DURING MITCHELL'S QUARRELS OVER AIR POLICY WITH 
HE ARMY AND NAVY, THE WAR DEPARTMENT REFUSED 70 
REAPPOINT HIM ASSISTANT CHIEF OF AIR, AND HE WENT 


TION OF MY REAPPOINTMENT RE 
E QUESIOTANT. THE QUESTION OF 
DEFENSE 1S IMPORTANT efile 
NOMUsT EDUCATE THE PEOPLE | 
< THE NEED OF AIR POWER! fh 
THE WORLD 18) 


TH OPM 
THE OEY AIR PLANE! 





& MITCHELL RESIGNED FROM THE 
ARMY AND CONTINUED HIS CAM- 
PAIGN FOR AIR POWER, AT THE 
AMERICAN LEGION CONVENTION 
IN PHILADELPHIA IN 1926, HE RE- 
CEIVED A TREMENDOUS OVATION 
AS HE MARCHED IN THE PARADE. 


Q6TH ARTICLE 


THE o> AND U5 
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6 MITCHELL WORE HIMSELF OUT SPEAKING AND WRITING FOR AN INDEPENDENT, 
MODERN AIR FORCE, HIS LAST IMPORTANT APPEARANCE WAS MADE BEFORE 
THE HOUSE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY //, /938§. 
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H ATTACKED DIRECTLY BY ) | 
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Captain Polifka’s Lockheed Lightning: 
THE EYES OF THE CORAL SEA BATTLE 


Aerial photography has become such an important part of 
modern warfare that some of our best planes and best pilots 
have been diverted from actual combatto take the pictures so 
necessary to victory. It’s one sure way to locate the enemy, 
measure his strength and plan a strategy that will beat him. 


1. Karl Polifka, U.S. Army Captain, was 
chosen to hunt out the Japs about to attack 
the U. S. Fleet in the Coral Sea—his duty, 
to get accurate information on the size and 
strength of the enemy forces as wellas their 
location. Four powerful aerial cameras were 
installed in the nose of his Lightning. All 
guns were removed because of their weight. 


2. The Scene of the Coral Sea Battle 
is shown on this map. The lighter area 
within thé circle was covered completely 


from an altitude of 25,000 feet, were 
amazingly accurate to within eight feet. 


Read the exciting story of Captain Polifka and the Lockheed 
Lightning that became the “eyes of the Coral Sea Battle” and 
you will understand why the air forces of our Army and Navy 
can no longer use slow, underpowered planes on important 
jobs that have a direct bearing on our Freedom. 


3. Over the Coral Sea, Captain Polifka took pictures 
— pictures of land, water and ships that helped us plan 
victory. All four cameras were syncronized...one shoot- 
ing forward...one to the back...and one on each side, 
With one “click” of the four shutters they accurately and 
simultaneously photographed an area of 2,500 sq. miles, 


by Captain Polifka. Developed prints | 
of this immense region, though taken 


4. Polifka’s Lockheed Lightning proved its 
superiority over Japanese Zeros during this 
mission. Over Rabaul, ten of these fast planes 
took up the chase. Jamming the throttle home, 
Polifka out-sped, out-climbed them all, and 


ARP reir 


5. On to Salamava and Lae sped Polifka to finish his 
reconnaisance job. Here three more Zeros swooped 
in to attack. Climbing, diving, hiding in clouds, the 
Lightning shook them again and on one motor flew 
to Port Moresby where the pictures were delivered. 


6. While he was reporting to Col.“Buzz” Wagner, 

the flying hero of the Philippines, Japanese planes _x 
attacked the airfield. But Polifka, confident of his “© 
plane even on one engine—took off in the thick of 

the raid and flew to the safety of his home base hid- 

den deep in the jungle twenty miles away. 


did it with one engine functioning imperfectly. 


Attention Boys and Girls! 
If you would like to build an ac- 
curate replica of Captain Polif- 
ka’s eed Lightning (P-38) 

write Dept. 9-70S Lockhee 

Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, 
Calif., for your model plans, 


LOOK TO 


Lockheed 


FOR LEADERSHIP 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Vi 
‘Aserahi Corp. Barkonk, Cal 

















i You may be droolin’ with schoolin’, 

but a dud at datin’, unless you use this 
}quick and easy help to 
| popularity. 

Read the BOY DATES GIRL book 
jand learn how to rate with your date, 
i click with your crowd, and keep the 
j older folks on your side. You join the 
Hhigh school gang around the juke-box 

in Pop’s Place and get an earful of 

smooth-making tips that keep you as 
j up-to-date as tomorrow on such all- 
important things as: 

@ The right clothes for any occasion 

} @ How to converse with girl’s Dad. 

@ How to ask for a date—and get it 

@ What to feed the crowd. 

e@ New exciting games to pep up 

| parties 

} e@ The do’s and don’ts of make-up. 

@ The problem of “going steady.” 

| @ How to handle a fresh date. 

@ The secret of popularity. 

@ Tips on tipping and table manners. 
Be the first in your crowd to send for 
i this idea-crammed, illustrated, date- 
jetiquette book of “how-to-get-along 
i smoothly” stories about boys and girls 
| like yourself. 

i} Only 35c but worth a year’s cokes in 
| enjoyment. 

Gang up with your friends and take ad- 


vantage of the low classroom bulk rates by 
ordering through your teacher. 


1 copy ONLY . . 35¢ 
. 25¢ 
100 or more -20¢ 


SEND ME THE NEW 
BOY DATES GIRL 
BOOK! 


| SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP $ 5-10-43 
A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 






























10 or more 








Enclosed please find for 
of the new revised edition of BOY 
dates Girl book. 











City State. 
This Book Has More BRASS TACKS 
information Than a College Frosh Bible! 
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VAIE GY 
OVER TAAINS: ONE 

HOEVER said, “You can fool most 

of the people most of the time, 
knew what he was talking about. You 
remember when the newspapers came 
out with the story that high school 
sports were disbanded. That was pretty 
good news to me. Not that I didn't like 
ae (I think I'm pretty good at 
them), but it was the nuisance of put- 
ting on and —s off those gym clothes 
that got me. I thought it was migh 
white of them to get rid of all this sport 
rigamarole. 

But the Board of Education is a 
tunny crowd. They disbanded sports all 
right, but they came up with a brand 
new bunch of games which don’t play 
like tiddly-winks, either. 

They throw me in a swimming class, 
and I don’t mean toss. In the disbanded 
sport of swimming you first disrobe, but 
the modern version is much different. 
They let you wear trunks, shirt, trou- 
sers, sweater, cap and shoes. To top it 
all, they give you a knapsack. ‘You think 
youre going to have a bite to eat in 
the water. At least, if they gave you 
an umbrella, you might imagine you're 
walking through a London rain. Instead, 
they tell you to swim. 

Now take track. Under the disbanded 
program, all a fellow had to do to run 
a mile was to lap the track six or seven 
times. Now they’ve put up a number 
of fences, dug a number of ditches, 
opened up a few water holes, and the 
coach ells out, “Run a mile, boys!” 

That's what I've gone through so far. 
I hear there’s more. You know, in the 
old game of basketball, when you threw 
the bal] to one of your own players, 


you hoped he'd catch it. Now 
supposed to make him miss it and ho 
that the ball smacks his stomach, 


Health-Ed Department says, “It does ~ 


something to the stomach.” What it’s 
going to do to mine is probably to drop 
it a couple of feet. 


In boxing they're going to put six | 
fellows in a ring together. In baseball, § 


they are going to have two persons 


pitching at you at one time. It’s sup- 4 


posed to sharpen the eyes. And here 


I've thought my eyes were naturally 7 
round. I’m telling you, this new system 7 


is screwy. 


The Health-Ed Department claims | 
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A Worm’s Eye View of the Physical Fitness Program 
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bee 


that these new athletics will make us © 


hard as rocks, tough as steel, and loose 
as rubber. I don’t think they're goin 
to a the rock of Gibraltar wi 

me, 

tread with me. 


arnegie’s plant with me, or a re- | 


Just like I said to a fellow the other 


day, “Why all the monkey business? % 


I'm not going anywhere after I get done 
with this processing.” He was screwy, 
too. He said, “That's what you think, 
brother.” 

—Reprinted from the Central H. S. 
Student, Detroit, Mich. 


Zoo-ology 


“Come to tke Zoo with me?” 

“No, thanks, I'll stay home. My 
daughter talks like a parrot, my son 
laughs like a hyena, my wife watches 
me like a hawk, my mother-in-law says 
I'm a gorilla. When I go anywhere, I 
like a change.” 


Life in the Air Age 


On a very hot day an old woman 
went for her first airplane ride. When 
the plane had been in the air for a 
few minutes she said, “All right, young 
man, you may turn the fan off now. I 
feel cool enough.” 


HAPPY VACATION 
This is the 32nd and last issue of the 
school year. We wish to thank all read- 
ers who have written to us. And now 
World Week says to every reader: 
HAPPY VACATION! SEE YOU 
NEXT FALL! 





FREE MODEL PLANS! Model-building 
fans can obtain plans for an accurate 
replica of the Lockheed Lightning 
(P-38). See page 15. (Advt.) 
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MISSION TO MOSCOW 


a ad a Warner Bros. 

World Week awards the Editors’ Blue 
Ribbon for the best picture of May to 
Warner Brothers for their convincing 
picturization of Joseph E. Davies’ book, 
Mission to Moscow. As a book, Mission 
to Moscow spoke out plainly in Rus- 
sia’s favor. A film based on such a 
olitical subject is bound to cause de- 
ae but it is also bound to make all 
who see it think carefully of the true 
meaning of the word Allies. 

Former Ambassador Davies himself 
opens the picture with a foreword in 
which he states that the film was made 
to create good wil] for the Russians 
among the Americans. In a day when 
unity is vital to the Allied cause, any 
picture which promotes good will 
among the Allies is well worth seeing 
and producing. Mr. Davies then fol- 
lows this point up with a brief outline 
of his own life which sets the scene for 
the picture. 

You are shown, step by step, the 
tragic pattern for war as Mr. Davies 
watched it unfold. You see the col- 
lapse of the League of Nations; the 
mounting pace of Axis aggression in 
the Spanish Civil 
War and_ the 
Japanese inva- 
sion of China. 
You see Davies, 
brilliantly played 
by Walter Hus- 
ton, ordered to 
Russia by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to 
find out the truth 
about the Russian 
eople, their 
a. and their 
Army. 

Once in Rus: 
sia, Davies was 
impressed by the morale ot the people 
and by the intense preparations they 
were making for the war they saw com- 
ing. He was an interested spectator 
ot the historic “Moscow purge trials,” 
both as a diplomat and a lawyer. Ac- 
cording to Davies, the men on trial 
were would-be Nazi fifth-columnists. 

Davies returns to the United States, 
convinced of Russia's value as an ally. 
He is also convinced that Germany in- 
tends to go to war against Britain and 
the United States, .but his attempts to 
convince isolationist groups in both 
countries fail. Britain finds out how 
right he was very shortly, but the iso- 
lationists-are stil] arguing in Congress 
when Jap bombs fal] on Pearl Harbor. 

On the strength of Davies’ prediction 
that Russia can hold the Nazis at bay, 





Moscow 
receives World Week 
Blue Ribbon for May 


Mission to 





the President decides to send aid to 
Russia. Russia does hold, and the 
precious time won through the Russian 
Army’s stand enables America to arm. 
On this note the picture ends, callin 
for unity, understanding, and sen 
trust among the Allies. 

This film has the appeal of tiving 
history, reinforced by a remarkable cast. 
Besides the dominant acting of Huston, 
there are amazing likenesses and char- 
acterizations of Churchill by Dudley 
Field Malone, Stalin by Manart Kippen, 
Litvinov by Oscar Homolka; Ribben- 
trop by Henry Daniell, and Mrs. Davies 
by Ann Harding. 
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vy Republic 
Roy Rogers is back again in this up- 
to-date Western. This time he is t 
leader of a group of singing cowboys 
who perform in a rodeo. The boys are 
saving money to stock their ranch and 
build their own rodeo show, but they 
pet into plenty of trouble. Rogers, to 
Ip out an old friend, lets the friend 
pass himself off as owner of the ranch. 
The friend’s daughter, believing this 
set-up to be on the level, sells the ranch 
to a gang of crooks, and Roy has his 
hands ful] straightening out the mess. 
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Think » be funny title for this picture 
(10 words or less) and send it in. The 
sender of the best title (in the opinion of 
our judges) will receive a$25 War Bond. 

In case of ties, the full amount of 
award will be given to each of the 
tying parties. 





IMPORTANT. Address all entries: 
Pepsi-Cola Co., Dept.33, Long Island 
City, N. Y. All entries to be eligible 
must be postmarked not later than 
Midnight July 31st, 1948. Watch 
this paper — more pictures — more 
prizes cOming 
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BETTER TAS! 


Pepsi-Cola Co., Island ~ 


‘ N.Y. 
Bottled locally by Franchised Bottlers, 
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He WhoLaughs-Lasts 


os? is fighting back against Hit- 
ler. Humor is one of the people’s 
, = weapons. The resistance joke has spread 
Pi 7 te from the top of Norway to the tip of 
'%. £* & | Greece. Whispered from person to per- 
- see son, the jokes reflect the people’s un- 
conquerable spirit under Nazi tyranny. 
Always they make a butt of the oppres- 
sor. Here are some examples: 

cong patriots in a Trondheim 
movie palace were astonished to see a 
propaganda film — the German 
forces giving food to the Norwegian 
civil population. For a few minutes 
they were too amazed to speak. Then 
one of them stood up and oried: 
“Stop! You’re running the film back- 
wards.” 




























One day a German officer said to a 
close-mouthed loyal Dutchman: “Who 
is behind the resistance given by your 
people?” 

*“Only one man,” was the reply, “and 


he is dead HIS BADMINTON 


“What was his name?” pursued the 


Willan the Silent,” replied the RACKET IS NOW 
Dutchman. 
| A RIFLE 


In parts of France the Germans have 









































~, | imposed a fine of ten francs for the use H 

| | of the French language. An Alsatian girl His gone the game 
one day entered a shop and said, “Good of jungle war 
morning, everybody, in French. A 
Gestapo man reminded her that the Whether in the treacherous 
use of French was prohibited and asked jungles Boa? ‘Suds x 





her to hand over 10 francs. The girl 
gave him 20 francs without so much as 
looking at him and said, “Now I can 
say Goodbye, everybody, in French.” 


alone in a fighter plane, the boy 
who excelled in Badminton has 
definite physical and mental 
skills that make him a better 
fighter—with a better chance to 

After the attempted bombing of Hit- come out safely. 
ler in the Munich Brauhaus became 
known, the following notices appeared 
in the windows of several butcher shops 
in Prague the next morning: 

“There will unfortunately be no lard 
or pork today as the swine wasn’t killed 
yesterday.” 





Badminton is a great body- 
conditioner. And the game can 
be played by everyone, nearly 
everywhere. For finest equip- 
ment look for thename“ Wilson” 
when you buy. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities. 





Some Nazi soldiers got drunk in a 
Norwegian coastal village, and drove FREE! Badminton Rules and Year 
wildly through the streets in a car. Book Write! 

Finally they careened down a dark pier os mee 
and into the sea, promptly sinking. The 
—— hurried to the scene and ques-| §1’$ WILSON TODAY 1M SPORTS EQUIPMEN] | 




















tioned an old fisherwoman at the end of 
the pier. 
“Did you see the car coming?” they WwW a p 
2 " asked her. 
a oe, Son 6 “ties on ‘oe hones” “Yes,” she said. 
Buy War Bends! 7g. + lll “Well, why didn’t you stop it?” they 34 
demanded. A D M | N T @) N 











ee “Why should [?” said the old lady, 
eens L@eel@ebelstiee |shrugging her shoulders. “I thought 


they were on their way to England!” 
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EQUIPMENT 


Np SPEED 


Pre-Proved 
in your 


ARMOUR’S 


TESTED GUT 
Restring Job! 


@ The blinding speed of a well-hit serve 
or a baseline drive must start with the 
strings in your racket. 

That’s where Armour’s Tested Gut can 
help you. For we test the split-second live- 
liness of every one of the Tested Armour 
Brands in scientific laboratory tests. 

That pre-proved liveliness is a mighty 
good reason to say: “‘Armour’s, please’”’ 
the next time you have your racket re- 
strung. 


Take Your Choice of 6 Tested Brands 
at Your Dealer’s Now! 


GOLD STAR e¢ TILDEN JUNIOR e¢ VARSITY 
SUPER SPECIAL @ DAVIS CUP 
TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


Armour and Company 
Chicago, Mlinois 





@ ‘Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit’, says Vinnie 
Richards—holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest 1943 
official rules of the 
game. Clip the coupon 
now. Send for your 
FREE copy today! 





Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 31 

500 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Please rush me thet FREE Dunlop tennis book...” 
ing with Vincent Richards”. 





SPORTS 
Tennis Titans 


I SEEMS only months ago that the 
two-man Australian team of John 
Bromwich and Adrian Quist wrested 
the Davis Cup, symbol of the world’s 
tennis championship, from the Ameri- 
can quartet of Bobby Riggs, Frank 
Parker, Jack Kramer, and Joe Hunt. 

Our memory may be too — Or 
too poor. Anyway, upon checking the 
records, we were surprised to find that 
it all happened four years ago (1939). 
That was the last of the international 
championships. Due, of, course, to that 
man with the toothbrush mustache. 

We hadn’t realized,*until we browsed 
through the records, that only four coun- 
tries toe ever won the Davis Cup. 
The good old U. S. has won it twelve 
times; Great Britain, nine; Australia, 
seven; and France, six. The French 
bunched their victories between 1927 
and 1982. ; 

Two other countries managed to 
reach the finals; Belgium in 1904, and 
Japan in 1921. Both were flattened 5-0. 
Japan, who took it on the chin from 
Uncle Sam, probably never got over it. 


GREATEST. OF THEM ALL? 


It struck us that, since the Davis Cup 
matches were for the world’s champion- 
ship, they might yield a good clue as 
to who was the best player of all time. 
So we started a search for the man with 
the best record in Davis Cup play. Here 
is what our survey revealed, The figures 
are for matches won and lost. 

- PLAYER WON LOST 

Bill Tilden, U. $. 17 

Bill Johnston, U. S. 1 

Henri Cochet, France 1 

Fred Perry, Britain 9 

Bunny Austin, Britain 8 

Norman Brooks, Australia 8 


From a percentage standpoint, Perry 
takes leading honors (.900), followed 
by Johnston and Cochet (.786), then 
Tilden (.773). Tilden, however, is 
generally accepted as the greatest of 
them all. He lasted the longest and 
won the most matches. His record of 
twelve straight Davis Cup victories 
from 1920 through 1926 is unmatched. 
Nobody else, in fact, has won a total 
of twelve matches. 

After Tilden, you run into trouble. 
You could argue for Cochet, Perry or— 
Don Budge! Don won only four and 
lost two in Davis Cup play, but rates 
with the masters. In 1939, at the to 
of his game, he turned professional. 
This made him ineligible for further 


Cup play. 





C4 KEEP YOUR EYE 
ON THE FUTURE 


Prepare now for the big-time tourna 
ments after the war. Master each 
stroke . . . and learn how you can 
put winning speed on the ball by 
using a racket strung with lively 
VICTOR Strings that Win. Ask your 
stringer! 


ICTOR 


STRINGS THAT WIN 





PLAY THE SHOT 

OF CHAMPIONS 
New, exclusive diagram method shows 
how to hit and control the blistering 
flat drive experts use. Get Walter 
Se nen “erie oe 
TRU-KROME The “Weldud™ Gur 
Tennis Strings That Play Faster 


FREE! you. rie cod attrees to 


THOMPSON MFG. CO. 


Dept. SC, 45th & Packers Ave 
Chicago, Illinois 





IT’S AN 


open SECRET 


Everybody knows many 


things people do to “im- — s : 


prove’ their teen-age 

skins only make them 

worse. Picking at a 
pesky surface pimple or minor blotch — that’s 
bad. Coat each pimple with Poslam instead. Girls 
can powder right over Poslam; boys can leave it 
on sag Through two generations, Poslam’s 
soothing MEDICATION has brought prompt, 
joyful relief to thousands, on doctors’ recom- 
mendations. Only 50¢, at druggists. FREE: Gen- 
erous sample, write postcard to Poslam, Dept. 
B. 13, 254 W. 54 St., N. Y. C, 


a ee. 





ES, SIR!—a load of misery and hell—the 

kind that American and British fighting men 
in North Africa—and Russian fighting men from 
Moscow to the Caucasus, mounted in tough 
Jeeps built by Willys-Overland, are dealing 
out to a badly addled Hitler and his deluded 
gang. 

Wherever Allied fighting forces are pushing 
ahead today, the amazing Jeep, fighting Hell Cat 
from America, is doing a job. With its speed and 
agility—its ability to drive through deep, gooey 
mud, and tenacious sand, or to swoop up stiff 
hills and dunes—it is taking Allied fighting men 
and fighting materials to points of vantage that 


A LOAD OF MISERY FOR HITLER 


JEEPS FROM WILLYS-OVERLAND 


MIGHTY JEEP 


no other four-wheeled automotive fighting ma- 
chine of this war could reach. 

Born of American engineering and manufac- 
turing ingenuity, the U. S. Army Jeep, with its 
world-renowned Willys Go-Devil Engine, is the 
most beloved chunk of speed, power and rugged 
endurance supplied to any motorized army unit 
in the world today. 

REPRINTS FREE! A series of four beautiful 
full color reprints of Willys-built Jeeps in action, 
painted by James Sessions, similar to above paint- 
ing, will be sent upon request, free of charge. 
Address request to Advertising Department, 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 


7WILLYS 


U. S. ARMY JEEP 


MOTOR CARS, TRUCKS and JEEPS 


AMERICAR 
The People’s Car 








